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Motes. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ALDEBURGH 
RECORDS.—I. 


Reavers of ‘N. & Q.’ who appreciate the 
value of Public and Local Records, must 
often have considered with interest the 
question of their preservation, arrangement 
and possible publication. That a time will 
come when these priceless memorials of the 

ast will be duly examined, respected, and 
wean I have no doubt, but what is to be 
done until that time arrives ? Is it possible 
in any way to hasten the time ? This might 
perhaps be achieved if we could make the 
inhabitants of the towns, and even of many 
villages, realise the value attaching to their 
possessions (I speak of course of Local 
Records) by publishing such material from 
them as may prove interesting to the general 





public. This might arouse local interest, 
with the result that little or no opposition 
would be made to the levying of a small 
rate for the necessary purpose of providing 
perfectly safe accommodation for these 
treasures, and so ensuring them against 
decay, mutilation, and destruction. 

We, in Aldeburgh, possess a valuable 
collection of Records (and we are no excep- 
tion). Some are in the care of our Town 
Clerk at Ipswich ; the rest are in our beautiful 
early sixteenth-century Moot Hall. We 
have Charters and Royal Documents of 
1524 and 1529; an Inspeximus of the 
Charter of Edw. VI. ; an Inspeximus of the 
Charter of Philip and Mary (I believe the 
Charters are in the keeping of the Town 
Clerk); Letters Patent, 1568, conceding a 
weekly market to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
with a Court of Pie Powder (pedis pulveri- 
sata), and other important documents cata- 
logued in the Reports on Manuscripts (Hist. 
MSS. Com.), 1907. In addition to these, 
we have numerous bundles of papers with 
unknown contents. With the aid of these 
books, papers, Church Registers and later 
Churchwardens’ account-books, a history of 
Aldeburgh—and a truthful one—could be 
written. 

The Chamberlain’s account-books which 
begin in 1566 are veritable storehouses of 
general English, local, and family history. 
Every item expended on the church appears 
therein, from the heavy expenses incurred 
in repairing the roof, to the buying of the 
material, making and painting “a coate for 
the Devill,’”’ who proudly exhibited himself 
in some church play. Every “ artificer ”’ 
and tradesman is known by name—and 
what he pays. A complete “Law List ” 
(with the name of Bacon in it) could be 
drawn up. <A medical “ Register ’’ could be 
compiled, including Mr. Raymond (1770), 
who agrees “to attend all the parish poore 
....for twenty shillings a year, for which 
sum I engage to supply them with all 
necessaries as are wanting in the Physical 
Surgery or Midwifery way (Fractures ex- 
cepted),”’ &¢e., and who is so elated at his 
appointment that, he continues, ‘and in 
case an amputation is necessary to be per- 
formed on Jn°. Edwards I beg the Parish 
will accept of my services as a trifling 
acknowledgment of the Favours,” &e., in- 
cluding also, under date Sept. 17, 1775, 
after the town has dismissed Mr. Raymond, 
a note to the effect ‘‘ that Mr. George Crabbe, 
Junr., shall be employed to cure y® Boy 
Haward of the Itch.” 
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The following extracts comprise the chief 
items of interest contained in the Account- 
books belonging to the sixteenth century :— 


CHAMBERLAIN’S ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 


1 Folio volume in Battered Parchment Cover, 
1666-1573. 


1566. 


Imprimis p‘ for Comunyon or sarvis bake for 
y® church > vii' 
p* to y* Balye mittel for y° half yeres " fearme 
of the pryo® close & y® marshe ended 
at ot Ladyes Daye A° 1567. 
p* more to hym for y® half yeres Rent of the 
north Marshe ended than 
7 more to hym for cottage rent 
p? to y° plomers for workynge upon ye churche vili 
p* for A Shovell . viiit 
p' to Wm brame of ipsw*h for drawynge of i ii 
gor Platt & for his paynes sandcealih to viewe 
“this towne . : 
of to ye deane for visy tacons .. 
p" to y* bearwarde of my L beares xxd 
p* for half an horskyn for ye belles xvit 
p" for makynge of ye bauldryckes for ye belles viii" 
p* to brttyngm for y® child there a qrter . viii 
p' more to her for y° a hosen & a 
pettycote ‘ -» xiii? 
p* to Rych Faster for half a “porpas ii® iiii* 
p? for whyppynge of a man. - xii@ 


xxv* 
. + Viiit 


p* to Devins browne for Ryngy nge of ye corset 


bell. iis viii" 

p? to Mr more ye pst “for a calender for y° 
churche ae 

p? to Symon mawr for ¢ a fyne in the “eschekt 
Psenty-d by y°* clarke of y° markett upon y° 
towne for y® markett boshell 

p' to Robt gates for makenge of a clothe for y y° 
comunyon table in y® churche -. xiid 

p’ to francis culterman for his fee for wone 
hole yere ended at myhes A°® dn 1567 me 

Mr. Foxes byll of accompt for his Chargs 
answerynge the suyte brought agaynst this 
towne by the towne of donw' as consern- 
ynge the Saturdaye markett & the optay- 
nynge of the same with other suyts as 
followeth & fyrst of the chargs & expense 
Item Symon mawe his dytat ipsw** nee 
London . 

for iii meales of hy m tht brought ye " porpas 
to London = ei 

for a boxe to putt in ow" charter .. 

p* to mr belle y® Lawyer for his fees 

p! for y?® prsron of ii Seargeants of lawe wth 
other .. 

p* to a porter tht carry ed y° Fy: she to y ¢ water- 
syde 

p? for a wherrye ‘to carryo y° same to my i. 
kepars 

p? for caryenge y® porpas to ye courte tomy L. 
mare . . xii? 

for my chargs & my horse 35 day es at ii y° 
daye . A iii’ xs 

for iii tymes rydynge ‘to y° Duke os 


vit 


xx* 


xls 


xd 


on 


xx* 


| 


vit | 


xv* vi! | 


p‘to m' Fanshawe for iii yeres fees 6 so dis- 
chargyd - xx' 

p* for ii cads of Spratts for ‘hym . ii* viiit 
p* for iiii cads of Spratts for y® Mr of y° re- 
quests & for his brother of y* prievye 
chamber v° iiii® 

for ae yo heryngs & Spratts to Mr 
Lalles . 


ee ja 
for cary onge the Spratts ‘to y° Mrof ye requests itia 
for ii sysed pynts wone for wyne & wone 
for ale + viii? 
for my chargs & my horse for 20 dayes at ii* 
y° daye amononteth to xis 


ee ee ee 


1567. 


p* to John dawson for hangynge of ye Sansbell iiij 
p' to John browne y* Mynstrell in pte of ip i 
ment for y® clocke — > xs 
p* for bawdrycks for y° belles «. xvit 
“ for y* puttynge in of the counterpayne of y* 
Register $6 
p* to my Lorde of Canterburyes offycers for 
seyinge of y° Comunyon cuppe and certe- 
fyenge y" same in their course 
pt for a flemy ngs supper at y® ball comande- 
ment .. +. iiii@ 
p* to Sponer for ‘his attendans at yo churche 
wh y* whyppe 
p* to th Fyske for y® ‘Rayles and posts at y 
pryo* close .. iis 
p' to Robt Somers for ‘maky ngo of ve pr iests 
pewe for ix dayes worke at vi y® daye iiiis vid 
p* to y® Duks bearwarde at y°® ball comand- 
ment .. ae ss is aie -. iiiis 
p* for cartynge of John Arnolde and alis 
smarte abowte ye towne and for y® pyper .. 
p' to y® L. baylye for y® half yeres Rent of the 
pryours hylle & ‘the marshe ended at 
easter A°® 1568 6 . iii" 
p? to m™ more ye priest for ye Dyall of y' 
clocke - miiii® iii? 
p' to John Edwens for mendy nge of y° © Sansbell 
and makynge wheire gudgyons to y* same v° iiii? 
p’ to John browne y* mynstrell more for yx 
dyall .. vi' 
p? to ye prist moro for wrytyngo yonge beef 
wyll - = 
p! to Edmude Freman for caray enge. a porpas 
to S* thomas cornwalles & for his chargs 
p' to margrett florans for a dyn when copland 
brought veneson w'' cairte .. xv° vid 
p* to her for viii qrtes of sacke sent to Fram- 
linghm lii* 
p" for viii qrtes of wyne bestowed on m* mawe 
to make ye Jurye for ye wrytt of noysans 
enquyred upon at Framlynghm A° pa ii® viii® 
| p¢ to th Kynge for careyenge of y* grandpesse 
| to slaughtynge * 
| p? to hym more for a bound of by ere to ye ship 
| to take in y® grandpesse iii* 
| pi to Edmude bence for y¢ half of a por pes due 
to hymjin ye yere of his balywyckes .. zz 
|p? to John Dawson for buryenge of a deade 
man at ye seasyde .. . 
pa to nichas willett for iii deale bourds for ye 
priest pewe of ye Lesser Sorte xviii# 
p? for a pyece of oken tymber for to make ye 
posts & ledgsto ye same pewe .. oe 


ili’ 


. viiid 


xi 


viii? 


viiid 


ii x 


iii? 





vit 


iii¢ 


vit 


xii? 
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p! for ye workmans bourde makynge y same 
for ix dayes & half A iii’ ix? 
Item to John Fales a last of Spratts ‘at xv* 
Item more to hym for Lii Fote of Waynskott 
for the makynge of the womens stoles in 
ye churche vs 


1568 


p! to Robt pyrfis wyfe y* young for makyn _ 
cleane y® towne house a 2 Pe 
p‘ for timber for weggs for the gonnes 7. ae 
p' for a pece to make a forme wt hin ye 
chirche .- Viiid 
p? to mr’ nelson for nayles for. ye spongs POP yer 
small and great pecs oo iii? 
pi to pson ye shomaker for lether for y © townes 
harnes. ave 
pi to Symond Ritches for one punt of Ay ee 
p! at my lord byshopes comynge he then for 
ye Injountion boke . F “a 
pi for ye takynge of our othe ee ee 
p! for ye wrytynge of owr verdet .. ee 
pi at ye puttynde in of our verdit.. 
p! to John Robinson for —- of the 
butt oo . «0 
p’ for ye " pyere "mendynge 3 
p! to thomas Spson for whippy nge ye doggs out 
of churche . oo va 
p! to thomas Ingram for his horsetoberie .. _ ii* 


ARTHUR T. WINN. 


xd 
iii’ 
vid 
iiiid 
xii? 
lili’ 


vid 
liiid 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


(To be continued.) 





ITALIAN STAGE-SCENERY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
PIER JACOPO MARTELLO. 

121.) 


AN examination of the remaining volumes 
of Pier Jacopo Martello’s works reveals 
matter of even greater interest than that 
which is traced in my note at the above 
reference. It raises three questions: (1) 
that of a possibility of Italian influence on 
Swift in his ‘Gulliver’s Travels’; (2) that of 
a possible connexion between Blake’s illustra- 
tions to ‘ Paradise Lost ’ and the engravings 
attached to ‘ Gli Occhi di Gest,’ and | (3) that 
of the science of aeronautics as understood 
in the eighteenth century. 

I give as before, notes of the more re- 
markable plates. 

I Taimingi (vol. iii.).—On the left squats 
a naked figure on a _ richly-ornamented 
pedestal—of great force and beauty in 
modelling. The crossed legs and the hands 
bent back on the hips are very much alive. 
The face with its stern bitter look has dis- 
tinction of a rare kind—a Chinese god 


(See ante p. 





without mercy. At his feet lie a dead 
mother and two children with blood trickling: 
from them and to the left a Chinese servant 
supports Zunchinio, the Emperor, pros- 
trated by the sight of his dead daughter. 
The background represents a wooden house: 
with a porch of slim square pillars. It 
would be difficult to find an illustration 
which conveys so poignantly the tragedy 
unfolded in the play. 

Frontispiece (vol. iv.).—Figures dance 
with lifted masks across the stage against a 
background of trees ; the attitudes are very 
graceful, not abandoned—especially the 
figure to the right with head bent back and 
flute raised in his hand. The orchestra of 
five musicians plays beneath. 

Arianna.—Bacchus presents a glittering 
circlet to Ariadne who is seated on a rock 
beside a great tree where drapery has been 
entwined in the branches. A Satyr standing 
beside Bacchus who carries a staff of vine- 
tendrils pours out wine on the ground in 
sheer wantonness. The background comes 
forward to shade Silenus and behind him 
are small groups of Satyrs in a rocky land- 
scape. 

Che Bei Pazzi.—The engraving shows @ 
lively group of figures seated on a marble 
bench beneath great fluted pillars, heavily 
draped—lovers (charming fools, according 
to the title). A female attendant rushes 
up the steps with a message. The back- 
ground holds a circular temple in Corinthian 
style with wreaths suspended; inside a 
recumbent marble figure. Behind that wave 
trees. 

Oedipo Tiranno.—A_ blindfolded figure 
kneels in the foreground with arms out- 
stretched while a soldier keeps guard above 
him leaning on a spear. Creonte, a roughly 
drawn figure, stands beside the latter while 
on the left a woman is being led away. 
The background shows smooth Doric pillars. 
(Of poorer artistic value than the rest.) 


La Morte (vol. v.).—Cain slaying Abel 
with a club: Abel lies on the ground with 
a finely-modelled arm bent up with the 
hand supporting a flaccid head. Cain 
supports himself with a right leg bent on a 
grass-covered rock and the left stretched 
out taut while he swings the club over his 
head. Delightfully drawn trees close in the 
picture. 

Piato dell H.—Cadmus on the left, a 
stately but rather shapeless soldier, speaks 
to a Satyr while Charon, a vividly drawn 
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figure leaning on a pole, leans forward 
-eagerly to listen. The brutish face of the 
old man and the Satyr are vividly etched. 
‘To the left stands a tree, full-foliaged, with 
shadowy trunk and beyond it in fine pers- 
pective a hilly landscape across which flits 
:& Spirit. 

Sternuto d’ Ercole.-—Hercules, an enormous 
head and shoulders with left hand closed on 
a club, three Lilliputian women and a 
soldier reclining on the ground beside him, 
sneezes into the air a band of children, 
soldiers, men, all minute in size. It is the 
same motive as in the Lilliputian adventures 
of Gulliver. Flowers grow round him and 
in the background is a town. The scene 
of the play lies in Africa at the sources of 
ithe Nile. 

The engraving was undoubtedly inspired 
“by the ‘‘ Nile” statue now in the Vatican. 
“This play, written before 1723, preceded 
Gulliver’s Travels by at least three years. 
‘Could Swift have been influenced by Mar- 
tello’s grotesque ? 


Del Volo Dialogo: Mattina Prima.—The | 


first scientific poem, with Antonio Conti’s 
“Globo di Venere,’ to have been written in 
the eighteenth century, it has extraordinary 
importance for it foreshadows’ modern aero- 
nautics with amazing insight. 

The engraving represents on the left an old 
man with a book (Democritus ridet) at his 
feet who points to two ships floating in the 
air. The first ship is merely a wooden 
boat, the second of more interest, since it 
represents, upside down, a bird-like structure 
with feather-wings and a slight awning 
above. From tail to head stretches a sail ; 
the tail acts as rudder. A figure stands 
inside watching one falling through the air. 
On the ground lies the ruin of another ship 
while behind stretches an undulating land- 
scape with bridge and tower and rows of. 
poplars. 

Vol. vi.—This contains the finest plates 
from the artistic point of view, conceived 
with a boldness of design and crispness of 
technique almost unrivalled. 


Frontispiece (A. van Westerout inc.) re- 
presents a shepherd-lad with flut> seated 
gracefully beneath a beautifully modelled 
tree and holding out an exquisite hand to 
the goddess who, supported by a cloud, 
extends a harp to him. A cherub holds a 
wreath above the head of the goddess. 
Sheep, sketched very realistically, are bend- 
ing over a pool beside him. 








Gli Occhi di Gest.—In six books contains 
six different heads of the Christ rendered 
in @ wonderfully soft and luminous technique 
and six other plates engraved by F. Aquila. 

(1) A shepherd runs round a tree labelled 
“Occhi di Gest ”’ while a flying saint points 
to a church on a hill. 

The Head shows Christ holding a candle 
flaming in a great eye above a sphere which 
emerges fromthe clouds (Jer. i. 11) (B. 
Mancini pinx. J. Frey inc.). 

(2) Two angels look through a telescope 
at the earth floating in the sky while a 
long-haired man stands beside them. Trees 
ascend in a single row to a square, many- 
columned Renaissance building. 

(3) A snake lies at the foot of a sym- 
metrical tree while a shepherd, furnished with 
a crook, stands at one side. On the other 
side is a maid and between them the same 
long-haired figure. The story is obvious— 
Adam, Eve, God and Satan. 

(4) The youth and maid again lie listening 
to the words of the sage while an airship, 
many-oared, rises into the air above a rocky 
island in a lake where stands a circular 
temple. On the island is a tree shadowing 
@ gesturing angel. 

(5) Notable for the finely-proportioned 
shepherd in the foreground. 

(6) An angel with a torch runs beneath a 
tree heavy with fruit—the figure is wonder- 
fully vivacious and the line harmonious. 

In the Head engraving, Jesus looks down 
on the world ‘“ Respiciens per Fenestras 
prospiciens per Cancellos.” 

It would be interesting to compare this 
series with the drawings of Blake on the 
, Same subject. 

Vol. vii.—Frontispiece. <A long alley of 
| trees with a row of maidens on each side—a 
;fountain sprays in the centre, a winged 
horse rampant. In the foreground stand 
Dante and Apollo and to the left a maid 
with a harp is dancing. 

From the selection of engravings noted 
above it is evident that the importance of 
this edition of Martello cannot be over- 
estimated. The points of interest are 
|numerous and all valuable in the study of 
| the theatre, of art, of comparative literature. 
| Perhaps, at a later date, further details 
|may be available regarding many of those 
| questions but a mere enumeration may 

suffice for broad conclusions. 
HucH QUIGLEY. 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS AND INNS IN THE 






EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(12 S. vi. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125, 143, 162 


Lemon Tree -» Haymarket 

Lion and Lamb. Prince’s Street, Lambeth 
Load of Hay Tavern Haverstock Hill es <a 
Londor ee Bishopsgate Street 

Lyon in Ye Wood Near Water Lane, Fleet 

Inn Street 
Mason’s Arms -- Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster 


Mercers’ Arms ae 


Mercer Street, Long Acre 
Mitre and Dove 


King Street, Westminster 


Strand 
Wood Street, Cheapside. . 
St. James’ ‘Market, Pall 


Mall 
Mitre Tavern Church Street, Greenwich 
Mount ; - Grosvenor Street, . - 
Nag’s Head “Tavern Leather Lane, Holborn .. 


Mitre and Rose 
Mitre and Rose 
Mitre Tavern 


Old Blue Last -. Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street 
Old Coach and Fenchurch Street ‘Sa 


Horses 

Old Mitre Tavern .. Mitre Court, Hatton 
Garden 

Sherbourne Lane 

Near Hungerford Market, 
Strand 

Church Street, einmeuall 

Turnham Green mae 

Hatton Garden 

Carey Street 

Kensal Green 


Old Post Boy Inn .. 
One Tun Tavern 


Oxford Arms 

Pack Horse Inn .. 
Pewter Platter 
Plough P - 
Plough Tavern... 


Pontefract Castle .. Paddington as 
Prince of Wales’ Long Acre (Westend) “ 
Head 
Queen’s Head Gt. Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields 
Queen’s Head Inn.. Southwark 
Quaker Tavern .. Great Sanctuary West- 


minster 
Queen’s Head (after- Covent Garden 
wards “The Finish’’) 
Rainbow .. Lancaster Court by 
Martin’s Church 


St. 


Red House Nearly opposite Ranelagh 
Batteresa 

Red Lion .. .» Hyde Park Corner 

Red Lion .. Paddington 

Red Lion — -. Tottenham Court. Road . 


Red Lion Inn Red Lion Street, Richmond 


Red Lion Inn : : Brentford 
Red Lion Inn -- Opposite Kensington 
Palace 


Robin Hood ae 


Fronting Hoxton Fields.. 
Rose and Crown .. 


Knightsbridge (corner of 
Sloane Street) 
Woolwich +e 


Royal Artillery Salu- 
tation Tavern 

Royal Magazine 
Tavern 

Running Horse .. 


East Lane, Greenwich .. 


Hyde Park Corner 


i 


a4 
od 
om 


<<< 
llsle@ 
ao - 


bt et 
Ce | 
on 
OD 


1767 
1770 
1723 


1755 
1725 


1761 
1754 
1745 


(To be continued.) 
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Larwood, p. 319. 
Larwood, p. 319. 
Larwood, P- 319. 
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Lane’s ** Handy Book,” p. 178. 
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Thornbury, iii., 488. 

1913). 


+s Jacob’s ‘ Covent Garden,’ 


Daily ya Oct. 15. 


Hickey, i., 72. 
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Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub.’ 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12 S. ii. passim ; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329; 
vii. 83, 125.) 


The next Regiment (p. 64) was raised in 1685, and then ranked as tho 9th Regiment of 
Horse, being styled the Queén Dowager’s Regiment. 

It was stationed in Ireland from 1714, its title then being the “ 3rd Irish Horse.” 

Since 1788 it has been designated the “ Sixth Regiment of Dragoon Guards (Cara- 
-biniers),” which title it still retains. 


His Maiesty’s First Regiment of Carabiniers, Dates of their Dates of their 
commanded by Lord Cathcart. present commissions first commissions. 
Colonel Ae .. Lord Catheart (1)... .. §«6.7-~ Aug. 1733 Captain, 29 June 1703. 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. John Folliott .. ahs .. 8 July 1737 Lieutenant, 1 June 1709 
Major ‘ .. Richard Shuckburgh .. .» 11 July 1737 Captain, 14 April 1718. 


Philip Chenevix (2) .. -. 19 June 1722 Cornet, 25 June 1711. 
Captains os hie { Robert Maxwell . Bs ee 22 Nov. 1729 Captain, 28 Jan. 1716. 
Lord George Sackville (3) .. 11 July 1737 Captain, 11 July 1737. 


Captain Lieutenant .. John Arabin (4) - -s 11 June 1733 Cornet, 2 Sept. 1717. 
Charles Tassell (5) we .. 20 Feb. 1721 Cornet, 8 Nov. 1710. 

, John Orfeur (6) gs -. 26 April 1724 Lieutenant, 29 Aug. 1 708. 
Lieutenants .. .. « Urmston Pepys (7) .. .. 5 May 1724 Cornet, 22 May 1718. 
Walter Wilson ae -- 13 Mar. 1728 Cornet, 9 June 1720. 


James Newcomen ae ne 1 May 1738 Cornet, 14 Oct. 1718. 


David Dickson (8) ee -. 24 May 1725 Ensign, 26 Oct. 1721. 
[ Edwara Guyon (9)... -» 13 Mar. 1728 
Cornets Ellis Cunliffe (9) ih -. 10 April 1729 Ensign, 7 June 1720. 
a4 ** | John Skottowe (10) .. -. 11 June 1733 
| Henry Bernard ne -- 13 Feb. 1737 
\ Sir John Houston (11) -» 14 Jan. 1737 


The following names are entered in ink on the interleaf :— 
Lieutenant .. .. John Scrutone (12) .. .. 1 Aug. 1741 


t ra {John Bowling .. = -» 19 Aug. 1740 
seaplane ‘*\CharlesCarr— 2.03.2. Aug. 1741 


(1) Charles, 8th Lord Cathcart. Died at sea on Dec. 20, 1740, then being in command of the 
expedition against the Spanish possessions in America. 

(2) Lieut.-Colonel in the Regiment, June 1, 1745. Retired in 1750 and died in 1758. 

(3) George Sackville Germain, 1st Viscount Sackville. Served in other regiments after 1740, 
but was appointed to the Colonelcy of this Regiment on January 18, 1750. He was transferred to 
the 2nd Dragoon Guards in April, 1757. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

(4) Captain, July 19, 1740. Lieut.-Colonel, April 15, 1749 (after serving as Major in the Sth 
ay from Sept. 7, 1742). Appointed to the Colonelcy of the 57th Foot, Dec. 27,1755. Died 


(5) Captain-Lieutenant, July 19, 1740. 
(6) Son of Philip Orfeur and Mary, daughter of Colonel Richard Kirkby, of Kirkby Ireleths 
cs. He married Juliana, daughter of Colonel Thomas Palliser, of Portobello, Co. Wexford. 
Retired as Captain Lieutenant in 1745. Died in Ireland in 1753. 
ana” Captain, Aug. 1, 1741. Major, 1 June, 1745. Retired in 1757. Died at Bath, Nov. 15, 
(8) Lieutenant, July 19, 1740. 
(9) Had previously served in the 3rd Troop of Horse Guards, as Sub-Brigadier and Cornet. 
Was knighted on April 18, 1756, then being M.P. for Liverpool. Died in 1767. 
(10) Captain, April 8, 1755. Still serving in 1760, but not in 1763. 
(11) 4th Baronet, Died July 22, 1751, when the Baronetcy became extinct. 
(12) Probably mis-written for ‘‘ Skottowe.” 


J. H. Leste Lieut.-Col. (Retired List). 


(Tc be continued.) 
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Forcep SPEECHES AND PRAYERS OF THE 
REGICIDES. 


ANOTHER FRAvuD By ELIZABETH CALVERT- 
(See 11S. vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502; viii. 
22, 81, 122, 164, 202, 242, 284, 324, 361.) 


In the Calendar of State Papers, Irish 
Series, 1663-1665 there is a lengthy docu- 
ment purporting to be a letter from “S.C.” 
at Dublin, dated Feb. 2, 1663, and addressed 
to “ Patrick Mulleyn, at his lodging in the 
Strand, London” (the exact address _ is, 
naturally, not stated). This is set out on 
pages 16 and 17 of the Calendar. 

The endorsements on_ this 
pamphlet are as follows :— 

(1) “‘ News from Dublin: or a letter from Ire- 
land written to a friend in London, Feb. 2, 1662 ” 
(3) ‘‘ which accidentally became thus public.” 

(2) “The letter designed to be printed. Mrs. 
Calvert.”’ 

The first endorsement is the intended 
title of this pamphlet, and the second that 
of the Secretary of State or other officer. 
Obviously, this document should not have 
been placed with the Lrish State Papers, at 
all, but should have been calendared with 
the Domestic State Papers and marked down 
to Elizabeth Calvert, who was thrice im- 
prisoned in 1663 (see Domestic Calendar). 

“We are merry’ [runs this document] “‘ by 
the help of a good glass of sack, to think how 
neatly His Majesty drolls those fanatics by that 
well-worded Declaration, and prettily disjoins 
their whining saintships that might if otherwise 
twisted become a stubborn cable. As we know it is 
Catholic to believe that Our Lady hath command 
over her Son, so are we infinitely satisfied to see 
our most excellent Maria of France by so power- 
ful and prevailing an influence commanding His 
Majesty as a useful instrument of the Catholic 
Cause.” 

After this the writer got out of his depth 
by using terms he did not understand :— 

“In a short time a Fast commanded by His 
Majesty, as upon Civil accounts, shall be esteemed 
‘Catholic obedience ; for the terms already import 
‘the same by the vigils and Ember weeks ” (!) 

The whole document is too lengthy to 
transcribe, but the sentences quoted should 
convince any one that no Catholic compiled 
this document. Later on the document 
attacks Ormonde; and, of course, an inten- 
tion to murder Protestants is imputed to the 
Trish. 

I do not understand how the editor of 
the Irish Calendar could possibly consider 
this clumsy fraud to be a genuine letter, and 
could say of it in his Preface (p. vii.) that 
it was the letter of ‘‘ an anonymous Catholic 

writer of the day.” 


intended 









It is, nevertheless, of considerable impor- 
tance in the history of the fraudulent litera- 
ture of the Restoration, and should give 
cause for wonder at the lenient treatment 
Elizabeth Calvert received. Moreover, it is 
not certain that the date of this fraud is 
1663. It may really be 1662. X. 


An EarureR ABRAHAM Lincotn.—The 
unveiling of the statue of Abraham Lincoln 
in the Canning enclosure at Westminster 
has reminded me of an interesting book in 
my possession wherein the following in- 
scription appears on the last page of the 
end fly-leaf: ‘“‘ Abrm. Lincoln [wr]ote this 
Book Anno Dom? 1731.” This statement 
refers to the handwriting upon the front 
side of the same leaf, which literatim reads as 
follows :— 

** Behold the lamb of God that take away the 
Sins of the world, tis he that Cleanset from all 
iniquity....”’ 

“Be still and Know that I am god feir him 
that Can Dastroy Soule and Body in hell.” 

** Although my house be not So with god yet 
he hath made with me an Everlasting Covenant 
well ordered and sure in all Things. These are the 
words of good old David.” 

At the foot of the next page appears :-— 

‘* Let him that Stand take heed lest he fall.” 


Upon the adjacent inside of cover the 
writer of the ascription has penned the 
comment—‘‘ A Knowing Abrm. Lincoln.”’ 


The book itself is the seventh edition, 


1679, of 

“THE MUTE CHRISTIAN under _ the 
SMARTING Rop; with SOVERIGN ANTIDOTES 
against the MOST MISERABLE EXIGENTS: or @ 


Christian with an OLtvE-LEAF in his mouth, 
when he is under the greatest afflictions, the 
sharpest and sorest trials and troubles, the 
saddest and darkest Providences and changes, 
with Answers to divers Questions and Objections 
that are of greatest importance, all tending to 
win and work Souls to be still, quiet, calm and 
silent under all changes that have, or may pass 
upon them in this World &c. By THOMAS 
Brooks, late Preacher of the Word at St. Mar- 
garet’s, New Fish Street, London. ‘ The Lord is 
in his Holy Temple, Let all the Earth keep silence 
before him.’ Hab. 2. 20.” 

It is probable that Abrm. Lincoln, the 
former aged owner of this book, was born 
about 1670 ; and that he was the ancestor of 
the President of the United States of 
America, who six generations later bore the 
identical name. The sequence that passes 
from spiritual seed-time to full fruition is 
thus strikingly illustrated within this span 
of the centuries. J. N. Dow tina. 





48 Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
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Mrs. Betry Stiven’s EprrapH: Topaao. 
—I enclose a cutting from The Trinidad 
Guardian (May 23) giving particulars of a 
somewhat remarkable epitaph on a tomstone 
in Tobago. 

‘* On the northern horn of the beautiful bay of 
Plymouth which lies on the north coast of Tabago 
are to be seen the ruins of what was once the 
substantial residence of President Scott....In 
the grounds of this ruined house, and’some ten or 
twelve yards from the western wall, lie buried 
in a substantial vault the remains of his favourite 
daughter and her new born child. Although the 
vault is scarcely recognisable from the ruins and 
rubbish which cover it, the top is in a fair state 
of preservation and as will be seen from the 
following inscription is not without interest. To 
some people it presents a little puzzle ; to others 
it is full of romantic sentiment. The stone which 
has worn remarkably well is of a fine quality 
slate, such as is commonly used for the roofs of 
vaults and mural tablets. It measures six feet 
eight inches long, three feet four inches broad, 
and is five inches thick with a half inch bevel 
round the upper edge. Considering its age and 
the use to which the sorrowing husband put it in 
the first instance it seems a great pity that it 
should be allowed to lie in the state of neglect 
in which it is at present. 

** The following is the inscription :— 

Within these Walls are Deposited the Bodies 
of Mrs. Betty Stiven and her Child. She was the 
beloved Wife of Alexr. Stiven who to the end of 
his days will deplore her Death, which happened 
upon the 25th Day of November, 1783. 

fin the 23rd Year of her Age. 
what was 
remarkable 
of her 

“© She was a Mother without knowing it, and a 
Wife without letting her husband know it, except 
by her kind indulgences to him.” 


E. J. PartripGe, Editor. 


BALDERDASHED.—To balderdash or adul- 
terate liquor does not seem to be a frequent 
expression in English, and is posssibly now 
obsolete. The ‘Encyclepedic Dictionary ’ 
gives an illustration from Mandeville, 1730. 
It seems also to have been used as denoting 
something more than m2rely mixing, as may 
be gathered from the following which 
appeared in The Kentish Post or Canterbury 
News-Letter, Aug. 9-12, 1727, copied from 
The Daily Post of Aug. 9 :— 

* Vienna, July 30. We expect every moment 
an express from Paris, touching the opening of 
that Congress. The vaults of our wine-merchants 
have been search’d, and their wines examin’d 
with the greatest strictness, it having been found 
that they had balderdash’d them so as to make 
them unwholsom, and even destructive of the 
healths of those that drank of them.’’ 

W. Roserts. 


[A query and suggestion on this word appeared 
at 12 S. vi. 111.] 











Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atfix their names and addresses to their queries,. 
ia order that answers may be cent to them direct. 


“SERVICE HERALDRY.” 


Oxtp volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ contain several! 
discussions on the right to use arms, andi 
many writers on the subject have spoken 
harshly of heraldic stationers and seah 
engravers who in the last century made a 
good business of “‘ finding’’ arms for non- 
armigerous persons. ‘The Right to bear 
Arms,” by ‘‘ X,” contains some outspoken. 
criticisms of this abuse. 

To-day, however, heraldry is suffering from 
a form of commercial enterprise which is,. 
perhaps, even more prejudicial to it. I 
noticed sometime ago in a well-known maga- 
zine an advertisement addressed to ex- 
members of His Majesty’s forces. It was 
headed ‘‘ Service Heraldry” and it announced 
that a firm designed and registered shields 
symbolic of a customer’s war service. In 
the same paper was an article on these 3o-- 
called arms by a member of a learned 
society. Accompanying illustrations shewed! 
that the shields—an agglomeration of colours: 
at first sight—were made up of regimental 
colours, medal ribbons and _ decorations,. 
badges of rank, wound stripes and service 
chevrons, &c. The regimental badge occu- 
pied the position of a crest. 


Anyone who knew a little of heraldry « 


could see at a glance that these shields were 
but a travesty of true arms. This being so, 
they could only appeal to those who knew 
nothing of the subject. The buyer would 
sin in ignorance, and so strange are common 
misapprehensions that he might even feel 
that his unheraldic heraldry made him a 
gentleman de jure as well as de facto. The 
polite ridicule which must greet the display 


of such arms among people with a knowledge- 


of heraldry would, perhaps, disillusion him. 
Possibly, therefore, you will be doing such 
@ man a service by making public the fact 
that his shop-oought arms are spurious. 
What, however, is the position of the 
firm? Are they not assuming certain, 
functions of the Sovereign, who alone is ‘‘ the 


fountain of honour?” Cannot this abuse. 


be restrained by those whose duty it is to 
administer heraldic mattcrs on oehalf of 
the Crown? And does the War O-fice 
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permit the unauthorised use of a regimental 
badge as part of a personal device ? 

Perhaps these questions have suggested 
themselves to such of your readers as saw 
the advertisement in question. I should be 
glad to hear their views on the subject. 
Possibly a little publicity will go a long way 
to remedy an abuse which may be due to 
ignorance. C. WILFRID GILES. 
The Union Society, Cambridge. 


* Waxtpo - Lynnatus.”’ — At Hodgson’s 
sale-rooms in Chancery Lane on July | last 
there was sold a little book thus catalogued : 

220. [Scott (T.)] Certaine Pioces of this Age 
Paraboliz’d [including the Description of Monsieur 
Pandorsus Waldo-lynnatus, that merrie American 
Philosopher] small engravings....12mo..”’ 

“J. Legat, 1615.” 

This does not seem to be in the British 

Museum. Can anyone kindly give the 

reference to any book on ‘‘ Americana ”’ that 

describes the book and tells us who ‘* Waldo- 

Lynnatus ”’ was ? S. Epwarps. 
Royal Colonial Institute, W,C. 2. 


Extep.—I shall be glad of any informa- 
tion regarding an artist named Exted who 
flourished towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. A painting by him represents the 
looting and burning of Dr. Priestley’s 
Birmingham residence in July 1791. The 
work has been engraved, and has been repro- 
duced in Thorpe’s Memoir of Priestley. The 
style of the painting is reminiscent of 
Hogarth. E. Basit Lupron. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


ARTHUR WILLIAM Dervis (1763-1822).— 
This artist’s wife’s Christian name was 
Isabella, who two years after her husband’s 
death married Samuel Wilson of St. Mary 
at Hill, member of the Drapers’ Company 
and Deputy of the Billingsgate Ward. 

I desire to know (1) Isabella’s maiden 
name, (2) the date of her marriage to Devis, 
and (3) where the ceremony was solemnized. 

W. J. MERCER. 

4 Price’s Avenue, Margate. 


Parr’s Banx.—I should be very grateful 
to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’, who can give 
any information relating to the founder of 
Parr’s Bank and a detailed account of the 
opening of the first bank, which was at 
Warrington. 

The family of Parr lived at Grappenhall, 
Warrington, and 1 should be glad of a few 
notes relating to the family. 

Ronatp D. Wuirrensury-Kaye. 









CHARLES MarsHaLt.—Wanted informa- 
tion as to parentage and ancestry of Charles 
Marshall the artist and scene-painter, 1806— 
90 (‘D.N.B.,’ xxxvi. 235). Said to have 
been son of Nathan Marshall (? William) 
by his wife Mary Randall of Devonshire. 
These Marshalls were said to be a cadet 
branch of the Redlands Court family near 
Bristol (Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, i. 
74, article by William Marshall Rouge-Croix). 
C.M. and his brother and sisters were all 
born within sound of Bow Bells. 
JOHN WARDELL. 


Nort AMERICAN Inp1ans.—Are_ the 
North American Indians increasing or 


decreasing in number ? 
ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


Earty EnciisH Tourists AT CHAMONIX. 
—In ‘Southey’s Commonplace Book,’ 4th 
Series at p. 356 is this paragraph :— 

‘“* When the Sunderlins were on Mont Anver (7), 
passing the day at Blairs Tower (?) to see the Mer 
de Glace, up came Lord Paget, the Marquis of 
Worcester, and his brother Lord C. Somerset, in 
dresses made for the excursion. They looked at 
the glacier, agreed nem. con. that it was “‘ damn’d 
curious,” turned on their heels, and walked down 
again.” 

Who were the Sunderlins? What is the 
date of this excursion ? 

Blairs Tower on the Montenvers was, to 
quote Murray’s Switzerland, 

“the regularly built cabin (which lasted from 
1779-1812) called Chéteau Blair, from the 
Englishmen who erected it.’ 

JoHN B. WAINWRIGHT. 


Mactay oR Macreay.—Francis and 
William Maclay were admitted to West- 
minster School in April 1748, aged 8 and 10 
respectively. Another William Maclay was 
admitted in September 1728, aged 13. I 
should be glad to obtain any information 
about them. G. F. R. B. 


Nancy Parsons (Lapy MayNnarpD).—Can 
any reader supply the date of Gainsborough’s 
portrait of the above, and say whether it 
was full length or three-quarter size, like 
David Garrick’s ? 

The ‘D.N.B.’ gives many of the dates of 
Gainsborough’s portraits of his numeroug 
clients, but does not refer to Nancy Parsons’ 
portrait at all. Does Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
(which I am unable unfortunately to consult) 
supply any information on the subject ? 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ says 
Gainsborough haunted the Green Rooms of 
Palmer’s Theatre, and painted gratuitously 





Newchurch, Culcheth, nr. Warrington. 





the portraits of many of the actors. Was 
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Miss Parsons’ portrait one of these gratui- 
tous ones ? 

I shall also be glad to hear the dates of birth 
and death of this lady, how long her intimacy 


with the third Duke of Grafton lasted, and | 


whether there are any sources of information 

to be found, anywhere, of her life after her 

marriage with the second Viscount Maynard? 
FREDERICK C. WHITE. 


{Information about Nancy Parsons will be 
found at 2 S. x. 27, 77 and 10 §. x. 447.) 


Rook Famity.—Was there at any time a 
family of the name of Rook residing at 
Shoreditch, which was descendant from 
Lord Wilmot ? WENDELL HERBRUCK. 

Canton, Ohio. 


THe Aqua ViTA Man.—In one of the 
Account Books of St. Peter’s Church, 
Sheffield, Yorks, occurs the entry :— 

** 1573.—Paid at the burying of Rodger Sikes the 
Aqua Vita Man xxd.” 


What was this man’s trade ? ioe. 


RupDyYARD KIpLinGc : REFERENCE WANTED. 
—In one of his works Kipling blames the 
custom of placing the material things of this 
life before, and in preference to. people, 
i.e. ideals. Can any reader give the exact 
reference and context ? E. R. M. G. 


TAILLEAR DUBH NA ‘TUAIGHE.—‘‘ The 
Black Tailor of the Axe’’—said to have been 
@ famous warrior of Clan Cameron. What 
particular exploits rendered him famous ? 
Where can an account of his life be found ? 
Whom did he marry and are any descendants 
known ? A. W. Wa tiis-TAyYLeErR. 


Raw.ins.—Stedman Rawlins (d. 1793) 
margied Elizabeth Taylor (d. 1797) daughter 
of William Wharton (d. 1798) of St. Kitts, 
W.I. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
the date of the marriage ? 

There were issue of the marriage two 
sons and two daughters: what were their 
names ? J. B. WHITMORE. 


THE Jews’ Way.—Very little appears to 
be known about this road, which is stated 
to have connected the Roman camp at 
Brancaster near Lynn with that of Caister 
near Yarmouth. It was said to have been 
patrolled by the cavalry stationed at these 
camps, the Dalmatian Horse at Brancaster 
and the Stablesian Horse (I have never 
discovered the whereabouts of Stablesia) 
at Caister. The road ran along the Norfolk 


coast, but its course at this date is not easy 
to define. 


It reappeared in Suffolk, just 





south of Burgh Castle but its route and 
destination are uncertain. 

I am inclined to think the area of the 
camp at Caister, situated at the junction of 
the Filby and Ormesby roads, was about 
seven acres, the same as at Brancaster, but 
no plan of it seems to be in existence. 

Any references or suggestions regarding 
the road or camps will be welcomed. 
WILLIAM DE CASTRE. 


Franciscus TURRETTINUS.—I desire to 
discover the date of the following work by 
this author :— 

“De Necessaria Secessione Nostra ab Ecclesia 
Romana, et Impossibili cum Ea Syncretismo, 
Disputationes. Auctore Francisco Turrettino, in 
Ecclesia et Academia Genevensi Pastore, et S.S. 
Theologize Professore. Accessit Ejusdem Dis- 
putationum Miscellanearum Deces. Editio altera 
Aucta et Recognita. Geneve. Apud Samuelem 
De Tournes.” 

Turrettinus seems to have merely edited 
the work, for the eight disputations con- 
tained therein bear the names of eight 
different writers. It is the date of publica- 
tion I am desirous of ascertaining, which 
I take to have been sometime in the seven- 
teenth century. My copy is a quarto bound 
in grey card-board, backed and tipped at the 
corners in leather, with the title-page in 
alternate black and red lettering, and is in 
tolerably good condition despite the wear 
and tear of two or three centuries. 

J. B. McGovern. 


Tue Worp “ Premrer.”—In the Memoirs 
compiled by Sir Charles Dilke from his 
private diaries, occur these words :— 

““Mr. (afterwards Sir) Graham Berry, Prime 
Minister, or, as they call it in the Colonies, 
‘Premier’ of Victoria (Life, i. 280).” 

The incident referred to happened in 1879, 
but the Memoir was written some ten or 
eleven years later. Whether the word 
“Premier ’’ in double quotation marks 
belongs to the diary is not quite clear. But 
it is evident that Sir Charles did not consider 
the term Premier as quite legitimate, and to 
him it appears to have been considered as 4 
colonial colloquialism. Yet the ‘N.E.D.’ 
gives instances of its use with the meaning of 
‘*the first minister of the crown, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain or one of its 
Colonies’? as far back as 1726 and 1727. 
Madame D’Arblay wrote in 1799 ‘‘ How can 
the Premier (Pitt) be so much his own 
enemy ?’’ When did the term in the sense 
of Prime Minister become of common use ? 

F, H. C. 
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Replies. 


MACAULAY QUERIES. 
(12 S. vii. 130.) 


Mr. SEccoMBE in his 1908 edition of ‘ Bos- 
well’s Letters to Temple’ states (p. xii.) 
that much of the 1857 edition was destroyed 
by fire. It is not improbable therefore that 
Macaulay never read the work It is fortunate 
for Boswell’s reputation that Macaulay was 
ignorant of the existence of the Letters in 
1831 when he reviewed Croker’s edition of 
‘ Boswell’s Johnson,’ for he would have torn 
Boswell limb from limb for his letter of 
Mar. 31, 1789 :— 

“Tt is utter folly in Pitt not to reward and 
attach to his administration a man of my popular 


and pleasant talents....He did not answer 
several letters which I wrote....I lately wrote 
to him that such behaviour is not just....and I 


doubt if it be wise....About two months have 
-elapsed and he has made no sign.” 

Although English Biography owes a very 
great debt to Boswell, the Temple corres- 
pondence establishes : 

1. That Boswell was not a genius although 
he has been called one—e.g. Sichel’s ‘ Sterne : 
.@ Study,’ 1910, p. 2. 

2. That Johnson was long-suffering in 
tolerating at his elbow a man whose nature 
could thus sacrifice a young lady to his 
limitless vanity :— 

“There is a Miss Silverton in the fly with me, 
an amiable creature who has been in France. I 
can unite little fondnesses with perfect conjugal 
love. Remember to put my letters in a book 
neatly (May 22, 1775).’’ 

So self-enamoured that he could write :— 

“*T got into the fly at Buckden....An agreeable 
young widow nursed me, and supported my 


dame foot on her knee. Am I not fortunate in 


having something about me that interests most 
people at first sight in my favour ?(May 8,1779).”’ 

3. That Boswell deliberately suppressed 
conversations and thereby misled subsequent 
biographers. He made Gibbon appear so 
colourless that Cotter Morison in his excellent 
life of the historian was constrained to 
remark :— 

“‘Gibbon’s name occurs in Boswell, but nearly 
always as a persona muta. Certainly the arena 
where Johnson and Burke encountered each other 
was not fitted to bring out ashy....man....If he 


-ever felt the weight of Ursa Major’s paw it is not 
“surprising.” 


A complete misconception. Gibbon, one 


of the greatest masters of the English 





language, was well able to hold his own. 
George Colman, the younger, thus testifies 
to his conversational powers :— 

** On the day I first sat down with Johnson in 
his rusty brown and his black worsteads, Gibbon 
was placed opposite to me in a suit of flower’d 
velvet, with a bag and sword....Johnson’s style 
was grand and Gibbon’s elegant....Johnson 
march’d to kettle-drums and trumpets; Gibbon 
moved to flutes and hautboys; Johnson hew’d 
passages through the Alps, while Gibbon levell’d 
walks through parks and gardens. Maul’d as I 
had been by Johnson, Gibbon pour’d balm upon 
my bruises, by condescending... .to talk with me 5 
the great historian was light and playful, suiting 
his manner to the capacity of the boy....he 
tapp’d his snuff box....he smirk’d and smiled ; 
and rounded his periods with the same air of good- 
breeding as if he was conversing with men (‘ Ran- 
dom Records,’ vol. i., pp. 121, 1830).” 

The Temple letters supply the key to 
Boswell’s disingenuousness. The “agreeable 
widow,” despite her great kindness to 
Boswell, kindled feelings of no charitable 
order within his self-applauding breast, for 
in the same letter he sets down this un- 
surpassed gem :— 

‘*Gibbon is an ugly, affected, disgusting fellow, 
and poisons our literary Club to me.” 

In other words Gibbon would brook no 
irrelevant interruptions from Boswell, and 
probably rounded on him sharply when he 
interposed his puerile remarks with the 
object of drawing Johnson and of making 
copy. Had Boswell been a much abler man 
than he was he would have realised that 
Johnson and Gibbon in conversation was 
the precise moment for the ordinary mortal 
to preserve a respectful silence. 

In the face of such evidence it becomes a 
grave question how much reliance can be 
be placed on the portrait of Goldsmith that 
Boswell has handed to posterity. Was he 
half as vain and jealous as he is painted, or 
have we a malicious caricature ? 

J. PauL DE CASTRO. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 





FINKLE STREET (12 S. v. 69, 109, 279; 
vi. 25, 114, 176. 198, 319).—While on another 
quest I happened to-day on the following 
Royal charters in the Register of the Great 
Seal of Scotland in the year 1476-7, all of 
subjects in Berwick-on-Tweed, viz. :— 

**(1) 19th January, of a tenement of land in 
Hidegate adjoining Finkilstrete ; (2) 3rd March, 
of a piece of waste land in Finkil Street ; and 
(3) 3rd March, of a tenement in the Street called 
Finkilstrete.”’ 

J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 
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“Au PIED DE LA LeTrRE”’ (12 S. vii. 
132).—The phrase seems to be good current 
French for “ literally,’’ and to have been in 
use for a very longtime. Littré’s quotations 
are from Madame de Sévigné (1626-96). 
For the expression “‘ au pied de” he quotes 
Boileau, “ Est ce au pied du savoir qu’on 
mesure les hommes ?”’ So that the equiva- 
lent for ‘‘au pied de”’ might be “on the 
basis of,” or “ on the footing of.” 
C. A. Coox. 
Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE ON 
Sryte (12 8. vii. 89).—Of course any one 
who wished to do so could easily find many 
cases which contradict the statement that 
the best writer of a language is he who is 
familiar with none but his own. Was not 
Gibbon saturated with French literature 
and is not his style, which many people 
admire, profoundly influenced by French ? 
Did Pater never read a book that was not 
in English? In Carlyle, of whom many 
will say that he wrote Carlylese, thero are, 
amid much that is odious from the point ot 
view of style, as a result perhaps of his 
studies in the works of the German romantic 
school, passages instinct with the finest 
poetry and of magnificent power. Emerson, 
I think, says somewhere that he never read 
anything in another language, if he could 
find an English translation of it; perhaps 
he would have ranked higher as a stylist if he 
had been a little less enamoured of his 
mother tongue. As for the poets, what 
would Rossetti have been without a know- 
ledge of Italian, or Swinburne, if he had not 
read ancient Greek ? How many languages 
did Milton, Longfellow and Tennyson know ? 
Though I am no judge myself I believe that 
the best German prose is to be found in 
Schopenhauer and Nietschke, and on both 


of them a foreign language had such in- 


fluence that it enabled them to avoid the 
faults that characterize German writers. 
Schiller, I have read somewhere, refused to 
learn any language but his own. He said 
that it was his business to write in German, 
and that he could never know it too perfectly. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


St. AntHony oF Panwa (12 S. vii. 31, 98). 
—The origin of the custom of invoking the 
aid of St. Anthony when an article is lost 
arose from an incident in his life and not 
from any resemblance between Padua and 
perdu. Anthony possessed a ‘‘ common- 














whatever he thought worth recording. It 
was a storehouse of learning and piety and 
his sole possession. The devil tempted 
someone to steal it. The loss was keenly 
felt, but the prayer of St. Anthony was so. 


powerful that it compelled the devil to. 


appear to the thief and so frighten him that 
the book was restored. Many statues repre- 
sent St. Anthony with this book open upon 
his arm, the Divine Infant standing on the 
book : the reason why the Divine Infant is 
standing on the book is connected with 
another incident. Rory FLETCHER. 
5 Hillside Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 


CALVERLEY’S Paropirs (12 8. vi. 335; 
vii. 58).—Sirk WiLLoucHBY Maycock seems 


surprised that Mr. Havutrarn should ask a. 


question regarding the parodies written by 
Calverley, bobtails the word with [sic] and 
suggests charades. And yet in parody 
Calverley is unsurpassed by any English 
writer. Of his powers in this line take but 
three examples, and where can you match 
them ?— 

Tennyson—‘ The Travelling Tinker’s Song’ 
commencing “I loiter down by thorp and 
town.” 

Browning—‘The Cock and the Bull,’ 
“You see this pebble stone? It’s a thing 
I bought.” 

Tupper—the proverbial philosophy ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The artless Maiden who wanders 
in Vanity Fair.” Rory FLEetcuHer. 


“Bue” in Prace-Namss (12 S. vii. 28, 
77, 97).—I find no reference to this in my 
MS. Index to the place-names of Essex from 
the Ordnance Survey (referred to at 11 S. 
v. 407). In my MS. transcript of the Lay 
Subsidy Rolls for Essex of 8 Eliz., I note 
that Anthony Bugge, gent., of Harlow, 
paid 24s. for his land and Edward Bugge. of 
the same place, 10s. 8d. The first named 
was the principal landowner in the parish. 

Witiiam Givpert, F.R.N.S. 


JOTTINGS FROM AN OLD CoLontaAL NEws- 


PAPER (12 S. vii. 107).—The reference to the- 


early coffee-houses in London is interesting. 
There was a token issued in the seventeenth 


century at the first house, bearing on the- 


reverse ‘“‘ At the ould Coffee house in St. 
Michells Alley, formerly Bomans.” The 
second house mentioned, viz. the Rainbow, 
was in Fleet Street, against the Inner Temple 
Gate, and was kept, in 1666, by James Farr 
who issued a token there, a specimen of 


place ’’ book in which he had written out. 
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which is in my collection. It was probably 
the house referred to as the Rainbow in 
Fleet Street in The Kingdom’s Intelligencer 
(No. 51, Dec. 9-16, 1661, p. 769) when Peter 
Grey appears to have kept it. The third 
house mentioned, the Bagnio, was opened 
too late to issue a token. 
WILLIAM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 


RvE DE Bourg, LAUSANNE (12 S. vi. 274, 
317; vii. 51).—Not being quite satisfied 
with the information given by Cox (see ante 
p- 51) I sent a copy of this, together with 
the replies which appear on p. 274 and 317, 
to my friend M. David, of the Gazette de 
Lausanne, and asked him if he could throw 
any light on the subject. On the 9th of 
July, he wrote to tell me that not being a 
Vaudois he had forwarded my notes to M. 
Ch. Gilliard, directeur du Gymnase classique, 
at Lausanne who, in his turn, asked the 
opinion of M. Charriére de Sévery, of 
Valency, nr. Lausanne; who, with his wife, 
has published much information concerning 
the Canton de Vaud. 

Both of these gentlemen sent replies, 
which my friend forwarded to me; and I 
give the translated gist of each letter. 


M. Gilliard remarks :— 


“The various notes that you send me, as far 
as I understand them, contain, besides some true 
facts, a medley of information, that is fantastic, 
misunderstood, or false. I have asked the opinion 
of M. de Sévery, who has sent to me a paper which 
I enclose. 

“Subject to error, the well known privilege of 
the owners of the rue de Bourg springs from the 
judicial rights conceded to the town of Lausanne 
by Berne in the year 1536. 

“The best source of information on the judicial 
organisation of our country is: Aymon de 
Crousaz, ‘l’Organisation judiciaire du canton de 
Vaud. Journal de Tribunaux, Lausanne, 1885.’ 
There are without doubt articles on this subject 
written by the former President Dumur: I cannot 
quote them.”’ 


M. Ch. de Sévery writes as follows :— 


“T have given in La Revue historique Vaudoise 
(nos. of June and July, 1907) observations on the 
houses in the rue de Bourg and their cwners in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; I mean 
particularly the houses on the side nearest the 
lake, which were the dwellings of the aristocracy 
of the district of Vaud. 

“Tn our work ‘ la Vie de Société au pays de Vaud’ 
4 la fin du xviii. Siécle,’ 2 vols. Georges Bridel 
et Cie., Lausanne, 1911, and 1912—Paris, libraire 
Fischbacher (article intitulé ‘ Autour d’un Tri- 
bunal’)—which contains several chapters upon 
Gibbon—allusion is also made (vol. ii. pp. 353 
and 354, of appendix) to the Tribunal of the rue 
de Bourg and to the bad reputation it had acquired 
in 1723, by the condemnation of Major Davel. 





This Tribunal disappeared in 1798, owing to the 
fall of the Bernese Government. Was it a 
creation of the said Government, or did it date 
back to the Savoyard period? I do not know ! 

‘* A note inserted at the end of our article (p. 
354) mentions an article, published by ‘la Revue 
Suisse’ in April, 1845, upon the old tribunals of 
Vaud. It is there stated that the last sentence 
pronounced by the Tribunal de Bourg was given in 
1797 


(‘La Revue Suisse’ has been continued by 
‘ La Bibliothégue universelle et Revue Suisse. ) J 

‘“‘Perhaps ‘les Pages d’histoire lausannoises, 
by B. van Muyden, published by G. Bridel et Cie. 
in 1911, contains information upon the subject in 
question. The absence of an index makes the 
volume difficult to consult when one is in a hurry.. 
M. Maxim Reymond, the learned Lausanne 
archivist, would be, without doubt, able to reply 
to Col. Southam’s questions. _ : 

“ Regarding the family de Cerjat, they did not,. 
to our knowledge, possess any especial privileges. 
Several members of the family have been employed 
in England in important military posts, and dis- 
tinguished themselves therein. 

“It is to be noticed that the road formerly 
called ‘Derriére Bourg’ is now known as ‘Avenue 
Benjamin Constant.’ 

‘* Nearly all the houses of the rue de Bourg on 
the north and south sides, have been replaced by 
new buildings. The note which has been put 
into my hands alludes to the court of the former 
Police station (having a stone balcony and 
balustrades) with the police coat-of-arms (a cock), 
and that of the de Saumaise family quartered. 
This coat-of-arms, carved in stone, has been 
given to the Museum of ‘ Old Lausanne,’ since the- 
demolition of the building.” ; 

All the above appears to be of considerable. 
interest, and may be of use in the future. 
I do not remember to have noticed the 
name de Cerjat in any Army List, past or 
present. It will be of interest therefore, 
if some particulars can be given ot the military 
service of members of this family, in con- 
nexion with the Army of England, or of that 
of Great Britain. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Frencn Tittrs (12 S. vii. 110)—The 
practice of omitting titles in speaking of 
nobles is, or was in the eighteenth century, 
quite common in French. The compiler of 
the index to the ‘ Lettres de la Marquise du 
Defiand 4 Horace Walpole,’ edited by the 
late Mrs. Paget Toynbee, draws attention to 
the inconvenience of this practice :— 

“Les personnes mentionneés dans les lettres 
n’ont pas toujours pu étre identifiées avec certi- 
tude, en raison surtout de Vhabitude francaise 
de ne pas donner leurs titres aux nobles, mais de- 
les appeler simplement ‘Monsieur ’ ou ‘ Madame.’ 
Ainsi ‘ M. de Noailles ’ peut étre le Duc de Noailles, 
ou le Marquis de Noailles, ou le Comte de Noailles, 
ou le Vicomte de Noailles....‘ Mme de Boufflers” 
peut étre la Duchesse de Boufflers, la Marquise 
de Boufflers, la Comtesse de Boufflers, ou la 
Comtesse Amélie de Boufflers....” 
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Mme du Deffand, for instance, speaks of 
the Duke of Richmond as ‘M. de Rich- 
mond;’ in Letters 654,655, 656, 657, 658, 659, 
&c., but in Letter 661 calls him ‘‘ Le Due de 
Richmond.”’ She speaks of the Duc de 
Richelieu indifferently as ‘‘ M. de Richelieu ” 
or ‘‘ le Maréchal de Richelieu ”’ in ene and the 
same letter (e.g., Nos. 511, and 827). She 
herself was commonly called, not ‘‘la Mar- 
quise du Deffand,” but ‘“‘ Mme du Deffand.”’ 

: CINQVoYS. 


Most of the novels of Dumas pére, whether 
in the original or in translation, illustrate this 
usage—the calling of one and the same 
person Monsieur or Duc, Marquis, Comte, or 
whatever his title might be. In one of his 
novels there is much about the Maréchal de 
Richelieu mentioned in the quotation at the 
above reference. A. R. BayLey. 


Barr: Bar (125. vii. 110, 136).—Henry, 
Earl of Barr means Henry, Count of Bar. 

Bar-le-Duc, on the river Ornain gave its 
mame to the Comté, later the Duché, de Bar, 
or de Barrois. The town was in Barrois in 
Lorraine. The elevation to a duchy took 
place about the end of 1353. 

Henri iii., Comte de Bar, seigneur de 
Torcy en Brie, son of Thibaud ii, married at 
Bristol about Michaelmas 1293 Alienor of 
England, eldest daughter of Edward i. king 
-of England and Alienor of Castille. Their 
-son was Edward i. comte de Bar, and their 
daughter Jeanne who married John (ii) de 
Warennes (Warren) Earl of Surrey and of 
Sussex.. The arms of the counts of Bar 
were :— 

“* D’azur semé de croix, d’or recroisetées au pied 
fiché, l’ecu chargé de deux bars d’or adossez.”’ 

See ‘Histore Genealogique et Chrono- 
‘logique de la Maison Royale de France, de 
Pairs,’ &c., par le P. Anselme....3me édit., 
vol. v. 1730, pp. 498, 509 et seq. 

In vol. iii, 1728, p. 478 is given the coat 
of arms of Guise, Duché-Pairie in which are 
quartered the arms of Bar. Here ‘ deux 
barbeaux”’ appears for ‘‘ deux bars.” The 
arms of Bar have their place in many coats, 
e.g. those of the Ducs de Mayenne, d’Aumale, 
d’Elbceuf and the Comte d’Harcourt, all 
-connected with Lorraine. 

The two bars or barbeaux are two barbels. 
In the pictures of the arms they are two 
fishes, no doubt barbels. 

In G.E.C.’s ‘Complete Peerage’ the wife 
-of John (de Warrenne) Earl of Surrey and of 
Sussex (marriage May 20, 1306) is called 
Joanna, only da. of Henry iii, Count of Bar, 





by the Lady Eleanor Plantagenet, 1st 
daughter of Edward i. 

According to Thomas Carte’s ‘ General 
History of England,’ 1750—55, vol. ii. p. 304, 
Eleanor was the second daughter of Edward 
i. Before her came Joane who died in 
infancy. Eleanor was affianced to Alfonso, 
king of Arragon. He having died she 
married the Count of Bar, Sept. 26, 1294. I 
have found no trace of a marriage of Blanche, 
daughter of Henry iv. of England and any 
Count or Duke of Bar. 

According to Carte, ibid. p. 673, she was 
the elder daughter and married Louis 
Duke of Bavaria. It will be seen that 
Eleanor daughter of Edward i. was a quasi 
widow of the King of Arragon. Is there 
not a confusion of Bar with Bayer or 
Barbatus ? 

In Rapin’s History, 3rd _ edit. 1748, 
vol. i. 504, and in Betham’s ‘ Genealogical 
Tables,’ table 464, the husband of Blanch is 
called Lewis Barbatus, Elector Palatine. 

According to Fabyan’s ‘ New Chronicles,’ 
Reprint 1811, p. 570, Blanche, eldest 
daughter of Henry iv. married in 1401 or 
1402 at Coleyn “ the duke’s son of Bayer.” 

In ‘Regum Pariumque Magne Britannie 
Historia Genealogica,’ by J. W. Im-hoff, 
1690, pubd. at Nuremberg, Tab. vii., Blanca, 
daughter of Henry iv. married Ludov. 
Barbatus Elect. Pal. 1402. 

It appears to be possible that Bayer or 
Barbatus, or both have evolved a suppositi- 
tious Duke of Bar. 

As to the blazon of the arms in French, I 
think that the following mav pass as an 
English rendering :— 

Az. semée of cross crosslets fitchée at 
the foot or, and two barbels addorsed of 
the last. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Eleanor dau. of K. Edward I. married 
Henri (iii) Count of Bar who died 1302. He 
had declared for King Edward and advanced 
against Queen Jeanne (wife of Philippe le 
Bel) into Champagne in 1297. There taken 
prisoner, he was sent in chains to Paris, 
thence to Bourges and finally (1301) set free 
on condition of doing homage to K. Philippe. 

He was succeeded by his son Edouard. 
His dau. Jeanne md. John ‘de Warenne,’ 
E. of Surrey and Strathearn who died 
s.p. 1347. The line continues from Edouard 
(ob. 1337) who married Marie of Burgundy, 
a granddau. of St. Louis, through Henri (iv), 
who refused to do homage to Raoul of 
Lorraine, to Robert, for whom the Comté 
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was raised to a Duché 1355 by K. Jean II. 
(captured at Poitiers) whose dau. Marie 
Robert had md. After him the line con- 
tinues through a younger son, Henri, killed 
with his brother Philippe at Nicopolis, 
Sept. 28, 1396, having married Marie dau. 
and hs. of Enguerrand (vii) of Couci by his 
wife Isabel dau. of K. Edward III. (This 
Enguerrand was he who, being in this 
country as one of the sureties for K. Jean, 
obtained the Earldom of Bedford and even- 
tually died a prisoner among the Turks after 
Nicopolis). Edouard (iii) and his son Jean 
were both killed at Agincourt Oct. 25, 
1415 and the succession went to Henri’s son 
Robert (ii). His dau. and hs. Jeanne md. 
her Ist cousin Louis of Luxembourg C. of 
St. Pol, beheaded Dee. 19, 1475. 

The Family takes its origin from Frédéric 
or Ferri (son of Wigeric, Count of the Palace 
to Charles the Simple, who was in possession 
of the Comté of Bar in 951, given him by the 
Emperor Otto I. whose niece Beatrice (sister 
of Hugh Capet) he had md. 

Seven generations bring us to Henri (ii) 
who was with Philip Augustus at Bouvines 
July 27, 1214 and very nearly took the 
Emperor Otto prisoner on that memorable 
day. 

Henri’s dau. and hs. Marguerite by mg. 
Henri (iii) of Luxembourg-Limburg began 
the second line of Bar. She was the great- 
grandmother of ‘ Philippa of Hainault ’ and 
grandmo. of Henri (iii) above. 

Through Duke Robert (i)’s dau. Yolande 
and through Duke Robert (ii)’s dau. Jeanne 
lines may be traced to Marie of Guise, mo. 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

I think it will not be found that a legitimate 
connexion exists with the Barrs of Barrhead. 
if there be such a family. I am away from 
books of reference and regret to have for- 
gotten the blason of the arms of Bar. 

E. B. DE COLEPEPER. 


Santa Crouz (12 S. vii. 90, sub Author of 
Quotation Wanted).—There are two places 
of this name in the Canaries, but neither of 
them is ‘‘ an island,” as stated at ante, p. 90. 
One is the capital of the Island of Palma, 
and the other which was the scene of 
Blake’s action is in the Island of Tenerife, 
and is the capital of the Canary Isles. 

Although Blake had distinguished himself 
as a soldier he had not had any naval 
education or experience of the sea, when in 
1649, at the age of fifty he was put in com- 
mand of the English fleet. For the next 
eight years in this capacity he performed 








prodigies of valour and made many rich 
captures. After he had subdued the Turks 
of Tunis and Algiers, he determined, though 
he was practically dying of scurvy and 
dropsy, to do one more service to his 
country, and sailed with twenty-five ships to 
Tenerife having heard that a Spanish fleet 
Jaden with silver was about to go there. 
When he arrived he found that the Spaniards 
were already in the bay of Santa Cruz and 
had made every preparation for defence. 
Their sixteen ships disposed in a circular 
form were strongly barricaded and pro- 
tected by a castle and seven forts furnished 
with large cannon. Blake steered boldly 
into the bay and after a resistance of four 
hours beat the enemy from all their defences 
and finding it impossible to take the 
treasure galleons set fire to them and 
destroyed them entirely. 


Clarendon says :— 

‘*The whole action was so miraculous that all 
men who knew the place wondered that any 
sober men with what courage soever endued 
would ever have undertaken it—whilst the 
Spaniards comforted themselves with the belief 
that they were devils and not men who had 
destroyed them, and it can hardly be imagined 
how small loss the English sustained in this 
unparalleled action, no ship being left behind.” 

Blake sailed for England immediately 
after and expired as the fleet was entering 
Plymouth Sound, Aug. 17, 1657, in the 
59th year of his age. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


GrorGE BucHaNaNn (12 S. vii. 89).— 
The picture represents the famous humanist 
George Buchanan (1506-1582), a man of a 
very different stamp from Coryat. There 
is an article on his portraits by Mr. J. 
Maitland Anderson in the Memorial volume 
published on the occasion of the Buchanan 
quater-centenary at St. Andrews in 1906. 
It is the older of the two Edinburgh Uni- 
versity portraits, “sometimes looking one 
way, sometimes another, which has been 
associated with the cover and title-page of. 
Blackwood’s Magazine since its commence- 
ment in 1817.” EDWARD BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


Tue Stature or Pepys (12 S. vi. 110, 
216).—A descendant of the diarist asserts 
that when his coffin was opened to see what 
he was like ‘‘ they found the body of a little 
man which quickly crumbled to dust.” I have 
failed to discover in Pepysiana or in various 


Pepys biographies any mention of Pepys’ body 
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having been disinterred since it was laid to 
rest with that of his wife in the vaults of 
St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street, Cripplegate 
in 1703 which are now bricked up. The 
present Rector is unable to confirm or deny 
the rumour though he too has heard it. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’.throw any 
light on this rumoured disinterment, when it 
took place, if indeed it ever did, and under 
what circumstances ? 

WILLOUGHBY MAycock. 


WARWICKSHIRE Sayrnes (12 S. vii. 67).— 
Many such proverbial sayings have wide 
currency not limited to any single county. 
Of No. 2, at the above reference, a variant 
in Wiltshire fifty years ago ran :— 

Who on the Sabbath pares the horn 

*T were better for’m he’d ne’er been born. 

@ version that recognised the farrier as well 
as the chiropodist. K. 8. 


A MEETING or Ways (12 S. vii. 86).— 
Towards the Western enc of the vale of 
Llangollen there is a similar meeting-place 
of ways of communication. At a point 
half a mile east of the town the hills upon 
either side of the deep valley approach so 
closely together that it is barely two hundred 
yards across. Within this limited space lie 
the following, in succession from north to 
south: (1) the Shropshire Union Canal ; 
(2) a broad footway by its side, shaded by a 
belt of trees; (3) the Llangollen-Ruabon 
Road ; (4) the Great Western railway line ; 
(5) the River Dee; (6) across the river the 
London-Holyhead road; (7) the old Holy- 
head road—seven distinct ways in all. 

Your correspondent may thus find at least 
one rival to Bowling within the United 
Kingdom. 
Llangollen Vale is intensely beautiful. The 
walk by the canal side was beloved by Sir 
Theodore Martin—biographer of the late 
Prince Consort. Joun W. WALTON. 

Tower House, Manor Road, Folkestone. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘SHytockK’ (12 S. vi. 
244; vii. 5, 18, 96).—In the essay of Pro- 
fessor Neumeyer (University of Kiel), on the 
judgment against Shylock in the Merchant 
of Venice, the author cites a number of 
forfeitures in fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth century contracts, the severity of 
which equalled, if not exceeded the pound of 
flesh. For instance—a contract in suit 
before a Court in Cologne in 1263, in which 
the debtor agreed to allow himself to be 


The scenery at this point in| 


Another case cited was that of a Silesiam 
document in which a Konrad Blind agreed 
that upon the breach of his assurance he 
might be killed. And a further citation is; 
that of a Genoa case occuring in 1279 in 
which the forfeiture was that of a hand, foot 
or the nose. 
Are any such records availabije in authen- 
ticated reports ? 
Is there a translation of Gregorio Leti’s: 
biography of Pope Sixtus V. ? 

WENDELL HERBRUCK. 
Canton, Ohio. 


JoHN Davipson: THE VALE OF LONG 
Dirron (12 S. vii. 110).—The poet was 
probably referring to the author of ‘The 
Story of My Heart.’ Jefferies. went to: live 
at 2 Woodside, Surbiton early m 1877; see 
Edward Thomas’s ‘ Life of Richard Jefieries.” 

Chapter VIII. J. 


Wi11aM DE Ev (12 S. vii. 47).—The 
suggestion that authorities like Dr. Round 
should deal with this query makes one 
hesitate to reply ; but as the invitation has: 
not been accepted, I venture to suggest that 
Mr. Chester Waters’ arguments are un- 
answerable. See pp. 15-17 of his. “Genea- 
logical Memoirs of the Counts: of Eu,’ 
London, 1886. (This pamphlet may be a 
reprint of the article mentioned in the query, 
but I have no time to look into this.) He 
refers (p. 17) to Eyton’s remarks in his 
‘Key to Domesday Dorset Survey,’ 1878. 

I do not see how there can be any doubt 
that William de Eu and William Count of Eu 
were different persons, and I think that this 
view is generally accepted. Thus Doyle, 
who confused them in the text of his 
‘Official Baronage’ (i. 702), put the error 
right in the ‘“ Corrections.” 

Dr. Round has a reference to the for- 
feiture of William of Eu in his ‘Studies in 
Peerage and Family History,’ p. 187, but 
I do not remember that he has ever written 
on the point in question. 

G. H. WHITE. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Mary Ann Bouvwn (12 S. vii. 29).—This 
surname is an error for Bodkin which occurs 
in Betham’s Baronetage, but has been 
corrected in Burke. The M.I., given by 
the former authority, is in the ‘churchy ard 
of the parish of St. Ann Sandy Point, St. 
Kitts, where I copied it in 1914. 

Blake, Bodkin, French and Kirwan all 





beheaded in case the debt were not paid. 
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Indies, most of the Irish Papists favouring 
tthe island of Montserrat. 

Marcetta FrRencu.—She was evidently 
sister of Jeffery French, M.P., for Tavistock, 
who d. May 13, 1754, in his will described 
as of Leicester Fields and of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. H¢ left his estate in Jamaica 
worth £3000 st. a year to trustees, to pay his 
wife’s jointure of £600 a year, and named 
his brother Sirhon French of Ireland, niece 
Ann Kirwan, and nephews Chr. and Patrick 
Blake sons of Andrew Blake [131 Pinfold]. 
“There is an earlier will, that of Martin French 
of Montserrat, from Galway, dated 1724 
[181 Plymouth]. 

V. L. OLIver. 

Sunninghill. 


Drypen’s ‘ ALEXANDER’S Feast’ (12 S. 
vii. 87).—The question raised by G. G. L., 
like so many others, was not uninteresting 
to Charles Lamb. In his ‘ Works’ (Lucas, or 
Macdonald) is a literary note by him, in 
which he quotes with disapproval this 
‘identical passage from Jeremy Collier in 
comparison with Deryden’s poom. iE. B. 


MAHOGANY AND THE DICTIONARIES (12 S. 
vii. 90).—In the above connexion it may be 
worth while to call attention to Boswell’s 
reference (1781) to a curious liquor which 
Cornish fishermen drink; they call it 
Mahogany. Johnson observed in relation 
hereto :— 

‘Mahogany must be a mudern name; for it is 
mot long since the wood called mahogany was 
known in this country—” 

Did Johnson have “mahogany” in his 
dictionary ? I have not the volume for 
reference. Wituram R. Power. 

157 Stamford Hill, N.16. 


PrINcIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, &C. 
(12 S. vi. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125, 143, 162; vii. 
27, 67, 103, 145).— 

Fountain Tavern.—‘‘ Deed between Wil- 
liam Ligon, John Terry, Richard Blagrave, 
Thomas White, and Thomas Harrington, 
all of London, gentlemen, relates to land 
and houses in Aldersgate. London, one of 
them called the Fountain Tavern—dated 
1711.” James Coleman’s ‘Catalogue of 


Ancient Deeds, &c. No. excix. vol. xxii. 
1890, No. 136. 

Deed between John Terry, citizen of 
London, William Lygon of London, gent, 
Richard Blagrave, citizen and merchant 
‘Taylor, London, and Thomas White, gent, 
‘relates to land, &c., in St. Ann and St. 





Agnes in Aldersgate, London, called the 
Fountain Tavern—dated 1708—Ibid. No. 196 

Green Dragon.—Deed between Charles 
Bower of London, gent, and Amy, widow of 
Alexander Bower, late of Richmond, gent, 
and Gerrard Bourne, citizen and haber- 
dasher of London, relates to land, and an 
inn called the Green Dragon, and a garden 
of fruit trees, between St. Giles Church, and 
Holbourn—dated 1687. Ibid., No. 304. 

J. W. Fawcett. 
Templetown House, Consett. 


A reference to Tom’s Coffee-house in Steele 
may be worth noting. In ‘The Funeral ; 
or Grief-a-la-Mode,’ act ii. sc. i., Campley 
says to Lord Hardy “I know, sir, this is an 
opportunity you want. If you'll meet me 
at Tom’s, have a letter ready,” &c. 

E. R. 


WIDEAWAKE Harts (12 S. vii. 28).—The 
note at the above reference recalled to me the 
fact that I had somewhere on my shelves, 
a small brochure entitled ‘ Hints on Hats,’ 
by Henry Melton (published by J. C. Hotten 
for the author, 1865), from which something 
might be gleaned. The work touches his- 
torically, though succinctly, on its subjects, 
and I find a brief reference on p. 53: 
“The navvy’s wideawake (in reality so 
called, as I am told, because it never had 
@ nap).” 

I feel a sort of grievance against Mr. 
Melton, in that he should have been satisfied 
with this mere mention, and did not pur- 
sue the enquiry as to the originator of 
the name. But possibly he was more con- 
cerned with the material than the literary 
side of the subject, when he received the 
information. It has been on my mind 
many a time to ask by whom this jeu d’ esprit 
was first added to the vocabulary of our 
daily round. In the ‘Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary ’ the name is interpreted as “a kind 
of soft felt hat with a broad brim turned up 
all round,” and a quotation is given from The 
Daily Telegraph, Feb. 28,1887. To my ears 
the term was familiar in the early seventies ; 
I remember its frequent usage by my father. 
Evidently it was considered slang, for I find 
in the late Mr. Henry Sampson’s edition of 
‘The Slang Dictionary’ (1873), it is duly 
recorded : ‘‘ wide-awake ’’—a broad-brimmed 
felt or stuff hat, so-called because it never 
had a nap, and never wants one.”’ But there 
is no record as to its origin. This is the 
kind of word the late Mr. J. A. Sala would 
have written pithily of, and I would ask 
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whether he, in any of his ‘‘ Notes”’ in the 
periodical he was so long associated with, 
dealt therewith. 

Quite recently in looking up something 
else, I came across the name in Davies’ 
‘Supplementary English Glossary,’ with a 
similar definition ; but with the addition of 
two quotations, curiously, both from the 


brother novelists, Charles and Henry 
Kingsley. By the former it is used in his 


‘Introduction’ to ‘Two Years Ago’ (1857), 

and by Henry Kingsley, thus: ‘‘ She was 

one of the first who appeared in'the Park in 

@ low-crowned hat—a wideawake’’ (‘ Ravens- 

hoe,’ ch. xlii. (1861). GP, HAE. 
117 Victoria Park Road, N.E. 


Worps oF Sona Wantep (12 §. vii. 
72).—The enclosed was taken many years 
ago from a very effective gramophone record 
by Ada Jones. I have only heard the one 
verse. Tho setting was good and it was 
sympathetically sung. 

JusT PLAIN Foik. 
To a mansion in the city 
Came a couple old and grey 
To see their son who left them long ago: 
He had prospered and grown: wealthy— 
In his youth he ran away— 
And now his life was one of pomp and show. 
But coldly did he greet them 
For his friends were by his side, 
Who had often heard him boast of home so grand. 
As the old man sadly looked at him 
He said with modest pride 
As he gently took his dear wife by the hand: 

** We’re just plain folk, your mother and me 

Just plain folk, like our old folk used to be 

As our presence seems to grieve you 

We will go away and leave you, 

For we’re badly out of place here 

’Cos we're just plain folk.” 


Peel Poel 


Sr Porttycarrpus WHARTON: ‘“ CASHE 
(CoucHEE) Pricns or Brass” (12 S. vii. 
129).—These were an early form of bomb 
throwers and were invented by a Master 
Gunner of England who was the father of 
Sir John Leake. Their object was to set 
fire to the enemy’s rigging: vessels armed 
with ‘“cushee pieces’ figure in the old 
navy lists as “‘ bombs.” ‘The Life of Sir 
John Leake’ Jately published by the Navy 
Records Society gives information in detail. 

W. P. H. Pornock. 

Treton House, Highgate, N. 


Sir Pollyearpus Wharton was the eldest 
surviving son of Sir George Wharton, Bart. 
(1617-1681), the astrologer and royalist. 
He succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1681, 











married Theophila, daughter of Justinian 
Sherburne, second brother of Sir Edward 
Sherburne, and died without issue before 
1741, the baronetcy becoming extinct, 
Th extract from the Royal Warrant quoted, 
refers to a ‘‘ quantity of strong powder ac- 
cording to the late invencon of Sir Polly- 
carpus Wharton,” as he was interested in a 
powder works at Chilworth, near Guildford, 
where he is stated to have lost £24,000. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


_ *TuHr Spectator’ (12 8. vii. 131).— 
Henry Morley says :— 

‘**Steele’s signature was ‘R’ till No. 91; then 
‘T, and occasionally ‘R,’ till No. 134; then 
always ‘T.’ Addison signed ‘C’ till No. 85, when 
he first used ‘L,’ and was ‘ L’ or ‘C’” till No. 265, 
then *L’ till he first used ‘I’ in No. 372. Once or 
twice using ‘ L,’ he was *I’ till No. 405, which he 
signed ‘QO,’ and by this letter he held, except: for 
a return to *C’ (with a single use of ‘O’), from 
433 to 477 Davip Satmon, 

Swansea. 


Doctor or Decrees (12 S. vii. 131).— 
“ Decretorum Doctor” was the usual desig- 
nation of a Doctor or teacher of the Decrees 
or Canon Law, as distinct from a Doctor of 
Civil Law. If a man graduated in both 
Civil and Canon Law, he was a Doctor or 
Bachelor ‘in utroque jure” or “ utriusque 
juris,” hence the plural form LL.D., “ legum 
doctor,” or Doctor of laws. Fi Pid Noe 4 

Winterton, Lincs. 

Youne or Minverton (12 8. vii. 71).— 
In 1901 the portrait of Thomas Young, 
M.D., by Sir Thomas Lawrence was in the 
possession of Mr. J. H. Gurney, J.P., of 
Keswick Hall, Norwich. A copy by Thomas 
Brigstocke hangs in the Board Room of 
St. George’s Hospital, to which instition 
Young acted as physician from 1811 to 1829. 

GrorcE C. PEACHEY. 


Moss-Troopens :* BrstiocRapHy (12 §. 
vii. 31, 98).—See the late Major Whyte- 
Melville’s novel, ‘The Queen’s Maries.’ 


GALS. 


SERGEANT OR SERJEANT (Seo 12 8. vii. 
98).—Your correspondent is not strictly 
correct in his statement that in the Army 
sergeant is not spelt with a 7. Reference 
to ‘ King’s Regulations and Orders for the 
Army,’ or to any official military book, will 
shew that the common spelling of the word 
with a g is not adopted. at any rate by the 
Printers in Ordinary to His Majesty. 

Frep. R. GALE. 
Crooksbury,® Fitzjobn Avenue, High Barnet. 
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THe Prerix “ RieHt Honste.” (12 §. 
vii. 30, 57).—As an additional note to your 
correspondent’s reply at the second reference, 
three Bishops—London, Durham, and 
Winchester—are entitled to this prefix in 
addition to the prefix Right Revd. e.g., The 
Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 

W. G. Harpine, M.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.S. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s St., S.W. 


Rises SANGUINEUM (12 §. vii. 49).—I have 
consulted numerous botanical works, but 
can find no mention of this berry being 
poisonous. Several of the authorities state 
that it is unpleasant and insipid in taste, and 
this, combined with the prevalent use of the 
shrub in parks and pleasure gardens, leads 
one to suppose that it is not harmful. 

: ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Motes on Books. 


Richard Steele. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by G. A. Aitken. The Mermaid Series. 
(Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net.) 

STEELE‘S comedy reads, we think, very well. It 
seems improbable that any of it will ever be 
acted again; in so far as it survives it must be in 
the fashion of a book. Students of the eigh- 
teenth century will always prize it: but we 
should like to suggest that the general reader 
night find it acceptable, presented as it is here in 
an attractive, inexpensive volume, which for the 
first time, includes the whole of it. In fact, this 
seems to us just the book to slip into one’s coat- 
pocket as companion for a holiday. — : 

It is none the worse, from that point of view, 
for being permeated with excellent intentions. 
These, if they hamper the spontaneity of the 
comedy here and there, more than atone for that 
by keeping it good-natured and mellow, and 
affording the reader a sense of securit 4 from any 
fear of occasions for indignation, malice or disgust. 
The hand of the essayist touches the dialogue not 
unhappily. The longer speeches have the eigh- 
teenth century rotundity, plus Steele’s own 
individual manner, and his choice of anecdote 
and the points to be made. The wit is good: the 
humour better. The stories and the characters— 
not too ingenious ; not too elaborately developed, 
verging often towards the farcical, but seldom 
actually reaching this—makean amusing succession 
of pleasant scenes. These qualities, may, we 
think, continue to claim readers for their own 
sakes-——apart from the more distinctly literary 
interests of the plays—as, for instance, Steele’s 
relation to and borrowings from Latin and French 
Comedy.or his place in English dramatic history, 
as a founder of the sentimental comedy. | 

Mr. Aitken gives an analysis and criticism of 
each play in his Introduction, and appends to the 


_ texts a few judicious Notes. steele’s life is also 


briefly related—too briefly, we think, as regards 
its political aspect, which might possibly have 
been omitted altogether, but should have been 
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rendered intelligible if attempted at all. We may 
cite Steele’s relation to Swift as one example of 
what we mean. It is clear that the writer knows 
his subject so well, and can read so much between 
his own lines, that often he does not realise it, 
when what he has actually set down is too frag- 
mentary to be serviceable. 


The Year-Book of Modern Languages, 1920. 
Edited for the Council of the Modern Language 
Association, by Gilbert Waterhouse. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 15s. net.) 

THis is the first volume of a new venture to which 

we wish every success, for it should prove of na 

little utility. The Editor, in his Preface explains: 
that contributors were asked to abserve the follow- 
ing general principles. The ‘ Year Book’ to be 

a plain record of work done and progress made, 

original research being reserved for the Modern 

Language Review; events and theories dealt 

with to be only such as had given rise to discussion. 

and made some recognised contribution to a 

study ; and bibliographies to be carefully selected: 

and restricted to works of real importance. 

Upon these lines, then, we have ten sections. 
summarizing the latest work done in French, 
Frovencal, German, Italian, Spanish, Russian and 
Celtic literature with papers on the Civil Service 
Modern Languages and the progress of Phonetics 
since 1914. 

The most interesting single article is Professor 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s ‘ Cervantes ’; with it may be 
mentioned Dr. Thomas’s ‘ Sixteenth Century 
Spanish Literature.’ The French articles are 
almost entirely and severely bibliographical, but 
they bear witness to a surprising amount of work 
done in the French Language, Literature and 
History of the Middle Ages and the Fifteenth 
Century during the years 1914-1919. 


The Trout are Rising in England and South Africa. 
A Book for Slippered Ease. By B. Bennion. 
(John Lane, 10s. 6d. ) 

THERE are books for people to take away, stuffed 
into their strapful of rugs, as mental provision 
for a holiday : and there aro other books made for 
the delectation of people compelled to work while 
others play—who must refresh themselves for odd 
half-hours with imagination. The book before us 
is of the latter order. 

It belongs also to a class of book—we mean 
this, though it sounds dubiously, as praise—which 
is best read when one is tired and sleepy. It flows 
on and on, kindly, rambling, full of good sense, 
and mostly, though by no means entirely, about 
fishing, on which subject the writer extends to 
us from the very first page the solid support of 
his evident competence. But every writer about 
fishing, weaves round his rod and his river 
pictures of scenery, character sketches and odd 
stories. So does Mr. Bennion, not, indeed, with 
any particular brilliance, in fact, in a rather 
pedestrianly unobtrusive style but in such a way 
as to conjure up in a lazy brain hosts of restful 
reminiscences. 

His methods are journalistic—and he is not 
wholly free from that inclination towards coaxing 
which journalism, preaching and the art of 
advertisement produce and foster—harmlessly 
or harmfully as the case may be. Taken 








one by one his stories seem a little flat, and 
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“his divers satisfactions a little tame: but their 
cumulative effect is much more pleasing than 
‘might be supposed, and one begins to wonder 
“whether after all there is not something artful in 
the combination of pleasantness and slight pointless- 
ness. That question is, in fact, one justfiica- 
tion for noticing a book which should not, in 
itself, be a concern of ‘N. & Q.’ What are those 
subjects, what the temper to suffuse them with, 
which make a book good to look back on just as 
certain undistinguished days remain good to look 
back on in memory ? 

The most novel chapters are the seven or eight 
dealing with South African fishing, which, besides 
-entertainment, contain much useful information 
and good counsel for any brother cf the rod 
preparing to go out and try his luck with South 
African trout. Among the best things in the 
book we thought the accounts of fishing snatched 
during the Boer War and the last Great War both 
bv officers and men. Sport in war-time is worth 
‘chronicling, and we confess that Mr. Bennion has 
shown us that in the midst of war the angler proves 
himself more alert and persevering, and accom- 
plishes greater things than we had realised. 

Bits of an angler’s philosophy naturally crop up 
in many places—‘* Always have a care with the 
first cast of the day,’’ is one we found much to our 
liking. We have learned from our author a 
phrase new to us and expressive. ‘‘ The little 
river” he savs, “‘ had character. It sang a song 
as it went, it ‘showed willing’ as the homely 


saying goes.” 





Obituary. 
RICHARD JOHN FYNMORE. 


“WITH great regret we learn the death of Colonel 
Fynmore, one of our oldest and most valued 
correspondents. It occurred at Sandgate on 
the 12th inst. in his 82nd year. Colonel Fynmore 
was well-known in Kent as an authority on local 
‘history, and leaves behind him a considerable 
body of work of permanent value. The entries 
under his name in our own Indexes bear witness 
to his knowledge and enthusiasm as an antiquary. 
At the same time a glance at them recalls his 
interest in by-ways of literature, and reveals the 
stores of notes on curious topics which he had 
accumulated—much to the profit of his fellow- 
readers. Of late years his contributions had 
become less frequent owing to ill-health, but an 
occasional item from his pen, appearing within 
the last month or two attests the continuance of 
his interest both in his favourite topics and in 
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signature of the writer and such address as he 
cwishes to appear. 
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